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Mickiewicz, Julius Slowacki, and Zygmunt KrasinskL Both Whites and Reds had adherents in the homeland, and they spared no effort to fan the flame of Polish nationalism.
The death of Nicholas I, followed closely by that of Paskevich (February, 1856), seemed to usher in a new era in Russo-Polish relations, even though Alexander If s address to Polish notables in Warsaw (May, 1856), conciliatory as it was in part, contained statements that could not but give offense to Polish susceptibilities. The emperor voiced his intention of maintaining in Poland the order established by his father. "The happiness of Poland," Alexander held, "depends on her complete union with the peoples of my empire/' and he admonished the Roman Catholic bishops to impress on their parishioners the necessity of "union with Holy Russia/' Ominously and with much emphasis the emperor repeated twice: "Point de reveries!" These harsh and tactless words, however, were accompanied by conciliatory moves. Unlike his predecessor, the new viceroy, the venerable Prince Michael Gorchakov, believed in concessions to Polish opinion. An amnesty for Polish emigres and deportees to Siberia was granted in May, 1856. In the summer of 1857 there was established in Warsaw a medical school which, it was hoped, would eventually grow into a Polish university. In November of the same year was founded the Agricultural Society, an organization of landed proprietors, that is, the nobility; under the leadership of Count Andrew Zamoyski it soon acquired great political influence.
These modest concessions not only failed to reconcile Poland to the Russian rule but probably contributed to political unrest. The repatriated emigres and exiles provided the Polish national movement with leaders craving for action. They found enthusiastic disciples among the undergraduate body of the medical school, and the Polish students scattered through the Russian universities. Polish nationalists, their imagination inflamed by the success of the Italian Risorgirnento, overrated the strength of Russian liberals and revolutionaries and their sympathy with Polish national aspirations. Hatred of Russia was the only real link between Polish conservatives and radicals. The Whites, represented by the Agricultural Society, dreaded the military uprising advocated by the Reds.
The state of nationalistic exaltation that had taken possession of many Poles found its expression in political and religions manifestations. The first of these demonstrations took place in Warsaw in